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Zandria Felice Robinson 


23.1 Introduction 

The term “intersectionality,” the epistemological, 
theoretical, and methodological ground it covers, 
and the lived experiences it captures were once 
very much on the conceptual margins of the dis- 
cipline of sociology proper. Although it had been 
a central feature of black women’s intellectual 
work in history (Barnett 1993; Davis 1998), fic- 
tion, women’s and gender studies (Springer 2002; 
Andersen 2005; Johnson 2005; Moore 2006), and 
critical legal studies (Roberts 1997), particularly 
since the 1980s, sociology was slower to canoni- 
cally adopt the theory than other fields of inquiry. 
Yet, over the course of the 25 years from the coin- 
ing of the term to its mainstreaming as a house- 
hold theory, intersectionality has moved in, 
through, and beyond sociology while remaining 
central to some of the field’s most pressing ques- 
tions about the workings of power. Building on 
the intellectual labor of generations of black 
women before them, black feminist sociologists 
positioned intersectionality in the center of strati- 
fication research in the field, which subsequently 
began to parse the theoretical purchase and 
empirical conundrums of the theory (Collins 
1989, 1990; King 1988). In concert with the 
emergence of social media, intersectionality 
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moved definitively outside of the academy as 
black women social media users refined and 
expanded the theory’s emphasis and critiqued 
mainstream feminism’s racial blindspots (Jarmon 
2013). By 2015, The Washington Post had pub- 
lished a symposium on the term and the theory, 
reflecting and signaling its mainstream import 
and including an essay by critical legal scholar 
Kimberlé Crenshaw, who coined the term in 
1989. 

Across the social sciences, the term and the 
multilayered practices it constitutes have caused 
theoretical, methodological, and empirical 
conundrums, which black feminist scholar 
Patricia Hill Collins has called intersectionality’s 
“definitional dilemma” (Collins 2015; Cho et al. 
2013; MacKinnon 2013; Choo and Ferree 2010; 
McCall 2005). Certainly, intersectionality has 
been adapted by several disciplines, including 
psychology, political science, and anthropology, 
towards disciplinary-specific ends. Yet, beyond 
its current and varied disciplinary uses, intersec- 
tionality’s enduring dilemma is one best articu- 
lated through an_ intellectual history of 
intersectionality as an idea. Specifically, attention 
to the tension between its origins in black wom- 
en’s theorizations of their experiences and social 
structures and its current use as shorthand for co- 
occurring and intersecting disadvantaged posi- 
tions reveals two somewhat divergent, and in 
some cases contradictory, paths for the theory. 
This chapter attends to the black feminist origins 
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of intersectionality, highlighting how black 
women’s theory shaped intersectional thought 
(Smith 1984; hooks [1984] 2000; Guy-Sheftall 
1995; Taylor 2001). 

At its core, intersectionality is concerned with 
how multiple systems of oppression—racism, 
classism, sexism, heterosexism, cissexism, and 
ableism in particular—simultaneously reinforce 
and constitute one another to maintain existing 
stratification hierarchies across categories. Rather 
than focusing on oppression as an additive phe- 
nomenon, e.g., black + woman = more oppressed 
than white + woman, intersectionality highlights 
the “multiplicative” effect of interlocking sys- 
tems of oppression, or the “multiple jeopardy” 
faced by black women, who, because of the inter- 
sections of racism and sexism, are often econom- 
ically disadvantaged (King 1988; Hancock 
2007). In this vein, intersectionality theorists in 
general reject the notion that race or gender or 
class are the primary axis on which inequality is 
based, thereby diverging from early race men and 
Marxist theorists, and even from some Marxist 
feminisms. 

From a theoretical perspective, there are three 
tenets of intersectionality: (1) its analytical cri- 
tique of labor and capital, as well as other social 
institutions like family and health, vis-a-vis black 
women’s experiences; (2) its epistemological cri- 
tique of the positivist claims of social scientific 
research; (3) and its accounts of resistive praxis 
through descriptions of black women’s everyday 
organizing and community-based social justice 
initiatives. Analyses often emerge from black 
women’s critiques of labor and capital, and their 
place in a system that exploits their physical and 
reproductive labor to, in effect, enrich the nation 
and maintain white supremacy (Murray 
1970; Davis 1983; Brewer 1993, Jones 1985; 
Glenn 2009); include critiques of how black 
women are represented in the media and other 
sites in the public sphere to delegitimize their 
claims of and simultaneously justify their oppres- 
sion (Ladner 1971; Pough 2004); and consider 
how black women’s sexuality is policed in con- 
cert with the goals of capital (Collins 2005). 
Whereas the positivist core of social science, and 
sociology in particular, essentially dismisses 
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individual or group knowledge claims as disrup- 
tive to the integrity of scientific inquiry, intersec- 
tionality theorists offer an important and radical 
rejection of this claim on two fronts—the fallacy 
and impossibility of objectivity and value- 
neutrality as well as the idea that a social science 
must draw on lived experience as empirical evi- 
dence that guides question development, theory 
building, and interpretation. Intersectionality’s 
engagement with epistemology is often concep- 
tualized as a form of identity politics; but for 
these theorists, identity is an outcome of pro- 
cesses of stratification, rather than a starting 
point. Standpoint theory, then—which insists that 
any science or knowledge claim emerges from a 
particular standpoint, or lived experience, that is 
often obscured or deemed irrelevant when the 
knower is white and male (Harding 2003)— 
works to make visible the producers of knowl- 
edge and compels us to consider how their place 
in the “matrix of domination” affects their scien- 
tific inquiries and conclusions. 

Intersectionality is the sociological theory that 
is perhaps the most exemplary of praxis. It is, in 
fact, through the action of navigating an unequal 
society that the theory’s structure and import 
become apparent. Thus, this chapter both nar- 
rates the theorizing and resistance strategies that 
constitute the contours of intersectionality and 
assesses the theory as sociologists have deployed 
it towards various substantive ends. It traces the 
history of intersectionality through two parallel 
and sometimes intersecting histories of the 
idea—that of black feminist and womanist think- 
ers and that of sociologists, two usually, but cer- 
tainly not always, mutually distinct groups. Black 
feminist organizing and theorizing extended to 
analyses of labor and capital, as well as other 
social institutions, like marriage; of the episte- 
mology that undergirded inequality research and 
movement organizing; and of representations and 
identities. In sociology, late nineteenth and early 
twentieth century black sociologists, including 
Anna Julia Cooper, Ida B. Wells, and W. E. B. Du 
Bois, laid the groundwork for the theory’s 
sociological importance and offered important 
contributions to its foundations, although inter- 
sectionality would not be canonized in the field 
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until nearly a century later. The chapter then con- 
siders intersectionality’s quarter century in the 
discipline of sociology, beginning with the publi- 
cation of Patricia Hill Collins’ Black Feminist 
Thought in 1990, assessing the methodological 
and theoretical challenges of the theory and the 
field’s transformation of the theory into a scien- 
tific enterprise. Finally, this chapter discusses the 
implications of continued black feminist theoriz- 
ing that calls for fresh theoretical language with 
which to describe interlocking systems of oppres- 
sion for the discipline of sociology. 


23.2  Intersectionality, Inequality, 
and the Black Feminist 


Tradition 


From slavery to the present, the black feminist 
tradition in the U.S. has concerned itself with 
highlighting the importance of an intersectional 
perspective, variously situating intersectionality 
as a moral claim, then as a claim for political 
equality, and more recently as an epistemological 
claim and a claim for inclusion and social justice. 
Although the tradition is often communicated 
through the writings of formally educated 
women, black feminist academics recognize that 
most black feminist theorizing, and therefore 
most of the black feminist tradition, occurs out- 
side of the academy in the intellectual culture 
work of black women comedians, singers, artists, 
and other kinds of culture workers taking up 
questions of race, class, gender, and sexuality. At 
the center of the tradition is a critique of the spe- 
cific arrangements of inequality that dispropor- 
tionately affect black women in U.S. society and 
a call for an epistemic shift in how we conceptu- 
alize both race and gender as interlocking 
oppressions. 


23.2.1 Black Women, Enslavement, 
and Theory 


Intersectionality is rooted in theorizations of U.S. 
nineteenth century enslaved and free women in 
speeches and writings they generated on aboli- 
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tion, race, and the woman question. Beyond these 
narratives of women who had more access to the 
public sphere than most enslaved women, black 
feminist historians have uncovered the lived 
experiences of enslaved black women to under- 
stand more about these women’s everyday lives 
and how they theorized labor, capital, and resis- 
tance in antebellum America (Davis 1983; Hine 
and Thompson 1999; White 1999). These histori- 
ans’ research demonstrates how the lived experi- 
ences of enslaved women gave them a distinct 
space through which to evaluate and critique the 
structure and hierarchies of race, gender, and 
capital as they were being shaped by a shifting 
slavery context. Enslaved women recognized that 
they were a source of capital as childbearers, as 
laborers, and as reproductive laborers in the plan- 
tation economy. They also were aware that their 
status as black and property relegated them to 
particular kinds of labor that would not have been 
fitting for a “woman” or a “lady,” including field- 
work and cooking (Fox-Genovese 1988). Women 
and ladies were free, white, and often wealthy 
and slave holding, circumscribed in a sphere of 
power and domesticity to which enslaved women 
did not have access. Further, enslaved women 
were especially aware of how their status as black 
women and property rendered them vulnerable to 
sexual violence that regulated and constrained 
their economic choices as well as contributed 
directly to the plantation economy. Using their 
critical understanding of the intersecting systems 
of gender and race inequality in the plantation 
economy, these women developed resistance 
strategies to protect themselves and undermine 
the power structure. It is in these women’s resis- 
tance strategies, in addition to the arguments 
made by enslaved and formerly enslaved women 
in slave narratives, that the origins of black femi- 
nist theorizing can be found. 

The narratives of women who had been 
enslaved, like Harriet Jacobs’ ([1861] 2009) 
Incidents in the Life of a Slave Girl, plainly delin- 
eated the perils of being both enslaved and a 
woman. Like Sojourner Truth’s ((1851] 1995) 
famous “ain’t I a woman?,” Jacobs’ narrative is 
indicative of black women’s use of intersectional 
epistemologies as a moral claim, appealing to 
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white women and abolitionists to understand how 
enslavement, as a function of race, prevented 
enslaved women having agency over moral 
choices about sexual behavior and domestic 
power over childrearing. Indeed, this was a rhe- 
torical strategy meant to appeal to the milieu, but 
it is an important strategy in that it rests on the 
intended audiences’ acknowledgement of the 
uniquely disadvantaging intersection of race and 
gender in the lives of enslaved women. Using this 
argument, enslaved and free women advocated 
for the abolition of slavery, presuming that the 
absence of an unequal structural context—the 
plantation economy—would decrease the power 
of race as a determinant of black women’s lives. 
As such, black women would have access to the 
moral and social protections of womanhood. 
However, this kind of discursive appeal also 
required its intended audiences to believe that 
black women were, in fact, women and therefore 
deserving of the protections afforded wealthy 
white women. Although this moral argument 
about the intersection of race and gender gained 
some traction in abolitionist discourse, it was 
ultimately broader considerations of morality 
that overshadowed these in the push for freedom. 
Still, the groundwork had been laid for organiz- 
ing around a disadvantaged social location, epis- 
temic position, and set of lived experiences. 


23.2.2 Intersectionality and Feminist 
Fissures from Suffrage 
to Jim Crow 


The battle for suffrage was the first national polit- 
ical moment when black women were discur- 
sively trapped between the “woman question” 
and the “Negro problem.” White women actively 
campaigned against black suffrage, which would 
have only been extended to men, but women’s 
suffrage would ultimately have only been 
extended to white women given the nature of race 
prejudice in the South. Black women, including 
Ida B. Wells-Barnett in Chicago, established 
their own suffrage organizations, again recogniz- 
ing that their status as both women and black 
situated them outside of the political discourse 
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(Higginbotham 1993; Giddings 2009). During 
the struggle for suffrage, black women made both 
moral and political intersectional claims to suf- 
frage, drawing on still prevalent discourses about 
the role of women in elevating the race as well as 
discourses of political equality and representa- 
tion for all citizens, regardless of their place in 
the social structure. Advocating for black women 
as central political agents in a bourgeoning post- 
slavery American democracy, theorist Anna Julia 
Cooper argued that “only the BLACK WOMAN 
can say when and where I enter, in the quiet, 
undisputed dignity of my womanhood, without 
violence and without suing or special patronage, 
then and there the whole Negro race enters with 
me” (Cooper 1892: 31). However, this discursive 
epistemological strategy did not overcome 
entrenched white supremacy. In fact, in the fol- 
lowing years, black women’s status as non- 
women and non-citizens as a result of their race 
and gender positions was reinforced by the sys- 
tematic lack of response to crimes committed 
against them by whites. 

After the outcome of the suffrage battle solidi- 
fied black women’s political place as partial citi- 
zens and non-women because of their race and 
gender, racialized and gendered Jim Crow vio- 
lence reinforced black women’s status on the out- 
side of the legal protections of the law and the 
social protections of womanhood. Throughout 
the South, as well as other regions of the country, 
including the Midwest, white men raped black 
women with impunity, often arguing that the vic- 
tim was a prostitute or otherwise enticed the men 
into sex (Hine 1989; McGuire 2011). Even in 
cases where victims were not accused of being 
paid for sex, black women’s unequal race, gen- 
der, and citizen statuses meant that investigations 
and prosecutions were rare. Still, organizing 
around moral and political claims as women and 
citizens, black women demanded their griev- 
ances be recognized on both fronts. The denial of 
black women’s womanhood on the basis of race 
became a point of organizing and resistance for 
black communities, and public spaces where 
black women were most vulnerable, like buses, 
became targets for boycotts. Thus, drawing on a 
moral claim to the protections of womanhood 
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and a political claim to the protections of citizen- 
ship, black women led the charge to disrupt the 
workings of capital in order to bolster their claims 
to protection. Here, both race and gender are cen- 
tered in black women’s lived experiences of 
inequality and strategies of resistance. The strug- 
gle against sexual assault reflected black femi- 
nists’ refusal to put either race or gender first, but 
to instead lay moral and political claim to the 
privileges afforded both (white) women and 
(black and white) men by situating their strategy 
firmly within the theoretical and epistemic prem- 
ise of intersectionality. 

In addition to critiquing and resisting the gen- 
dered and racialized sexual violence that they 
experienced, black women critiqued the labor 
conditions to which they were relegated in the 
South, and domestic labor in particular. They 
wrote to public officials, and even to sitting presi- 
dents, asking for relief from the low wages, the 
lack of work protections, and the lack of access to 
a variety of employment opportunities they faced 
(Sharpless 2010). Again, here, black women 
understood that it was intersection of race and 
gender that was disadvantaging them, tying labor 
discrimination to the sexual violence they experi- 
enced and appealing to the government for their 
rights as women, citizens, and mothers to work 
for decent wages, control their work conditions, 
and support their families without the threat of 
violence (Jones 1949). 


23.2.3 Movement Politics 
and the Emergence of Modern 
Black Feminist Thought 


Modern intersectional thought is built on the 
acknowledgement of this legacy of resistance at 
the nexus of interlocking systems of oppression. 
It is also a response to the continued ignoring of 
intersectionality in movement politics by black 
men in the civil rights and Black Power move- 
ments and by white women in the women’s lib- 
eration movement (Hull et al. 1982). In their 
April 1977 declarative, “A Black Feminist 
Statement,” the Combahee River Collective, a 
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group of black women thinkers and organizers, 
argued that they were “actively committed to 
struggling against racial, sexual, heterosexual, 
and class oppression and see as our particular 
task the development of integrated analysis and 
practice based upon the fact that the major sys- 
tems of oppression are interlocking” (CRC 1977: 
232). In concert with black feminist thinkers that 
came before them, they offered sophisticated 
institutional critiques of the social structures that 
contributed to black women’s labor, sexual, and 
race oppression. The Combahee River 
Collective’s statement is foundational for modern 
intersectionality because of its deliberate and 
centering integration of black women’s sexuality 
into black feminist analyses. Consisting of black 
lesbian thinkers, the CRC represented a break 
from moral appeals—which often applied to 
married women, black women who could be con- 
sidered “ladies” in black communities because of 
their education or access to capital—to defini- 
tively political and social justice-based demands 
for reprieve from oppression. 

As the Combahee River Collective was meet- 
ing, organizing, and preparing to craft its founda- 
tional statement, black women workers at General 
Motors were suing the company for discrimina- 
tion on the basis of race and gender. The gender 
and race division of labor opportunities at General 
Motors excluded black women entirely from par- 
ticipation—only men, which included black men, 
were allowed to work on the factory floor; and 
only whites, which included white women, were 
allowed to work administrative positions. Thus, 
all the jobs were for black men or white women, 
but not black women. As Kimberlé Crenshaw 
(1989) points out in her analysis of the case as a 
galvanizing moment for the importance of inter- 
sectionality in the modern moment, the court’s 
ruling—that the black women could only claim 
discrimination based on one of their statuses, 
race or gender, and not on the intersection of 
both—was a legal dismissal of the lived experi- 
ences of black women whose lives occurred at 
the nexus of multiple oppressions. Reflecting on 
how this case led to her articulation of intersec- 
tionality, Crenshaw (2015) writes, 
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I wanted to define this profound invisibility in rela- 
tion to the law. Racial and gender discrimination 
overlapped not only in the workplace but in other 
arenas of life; equally significant, these burdens 
were almost completely absent from feminist and 
anti-racist advocacy. Intersectionality, then, was 
my attempt to make feminist, anti-racist activism, 
and anti-discrimination law do what I thought they 
should—highlight the multiple avenues through 
which racial and gender oppression were experi- 
enced so that the problems would be easier to dis- 
cuss and understand. 


Crenshaw’s argument, as well as that of the 
Combahee River Collective, was built on a 
personal-is-political, theory-as-praxis black fem- 
inist tradition that began with the experiences of 
black women in various structural configura- 
tions—the plantation economy, Jim Crow domes- 
tic labor, and the industrial economy. From these 
positions in an unequal economic system, black 
feminist thinkers theorized how racial, gender, 
and sexuality oppression intersected to com- 
pound and reflect economic marginalization. 
They developed sophisticated analyses of how 
various forms of violence were used to reinforce 
this societal disadvantage, but also highlighted 
how black women’s understanding of their place 
in the social structure influenced their develop- 
ment of resistance strategies that simultaneously 
addressed multiple systems of oppression and the 
mechanisms of those systems. 

Intersectionality is now shorthand for this tra- 
dition of black feminist thought, organizing, cri- 
tique, and activism, and this fact is due in part to 
the work of sociologist and black feminist scholar 
Patricia Hill Collins (1990). However, intersec- 
tionality is not the whole of black feminist think- 
ing (Cooper 2015). Ironically, its acceptance in 
the wider field of sociological theory and research 
largely divorced it from the considerations of 
social critique based on lived experiences in 
which it was once rooted. Its portability beyond 
this initial, broad context rested on its ability to 
be extricated from its theoretical and epistemo- 
logical origins. This portability has been useful in 
highlighting the nature and shape of the “multi- 
ple jeopardy” experienced by a variety of racial 
and ethnic minority groups simultaneously occu- 
pying several disadvantaged positions. However, 
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the excising of intersectionality from these ori- 
gins has also created methodological, theoretical, 
and epistemological challenges (McCall 2005; 
Davis 2008). In social scientific and popular 
deployments of intersectionality, the fundamen- 
tal aspects of black women’s arguments are 
obscured, compromising the scientific enterprise 
and our ability to understand how institutions 
work together to disadvantage specific groups. 


23.3 Classical Black Sociology 
and Intersectional Thought 


American sociology began as a multicultural 
enterprise that built on the work of European 
thinkers and generated new theoretical founda- 
tions for the U.S. context to interrogate commu- 
nity life, social problems, industrialization, and 
other issues of modernity. From its inception, the 
field was comprised of two distinct epistemic 
foundations—one white (and thus at best episte- 
mologically misguided and at worst outright rac- 
ist) and one black. Despite limited access to 
institutions, academic and otherwise, black soci- 
ologists developed a tradition of investigating the 
place of newly freed African Americans in 
America’s evolving democracy and offering dis- 
tinct theoretical and methodological contribu- 
tions to the discipline of sociology—contributions 
that were later erased in historiographies of the 
field—in the process (Wright 2016; Young and 
Deskins 2001). These contributions are central to 
recovering the theoretical origins of intersection- 
ality in sociology. 

Only recently have the three pioneering schol- 
ars of the first period of African American socio- 
logical thought—Anna Julia Cooper, W.E.B. Du 
Bois, and Ida B. Wells-Barnett—been recognized 
as founding thinkers, theorists, and scholars in 
the field. In the case of Du Bois, despite the can- 
onization of his work in American sociology 
through the naming of awards and attention to 
scholarship that recovers his contributions, the 
field has still been slow to broadly incorporate his 
multiple contributions to the field’s methodologi- 
cal and theoretical interventions beyond his the- 
ory of double consciousness (Morris 2015; 
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Wright 2016). Yet, to understand the sociological 
origins of intersectionality, these thinkers must 
be situated as contributing to a distinct early 
black sociology that challenged the racist under- 
tones of the emerging field of American sociol- 
ogy while producing theoretical, methodological, 
and empirical innovations (Young and Deskins 
2001). These thinkers took up and shaped the cul- 
ture/structure dualism with attention to how 
social institutions reinforced inequality and dis- 
advantaged black populations at multiple 
intersections. 

Anna Julia Cooper’s work is pioneering in 
both black feminism and sociology. Earning the 
PhD from the Sorbonne, Cooper’s work spoke 
fundamentally to questions of race, gender, and 
region that were central to early American socio- 
logical thought and research. Her book, A Voice 
from the South, By a Black Woman of the South 
(1892), is the first black feminist text that theo- 
rizes the intersections of race and gender simulta- 
neously in the lives of black women. Writing on 
the eve of the Chicago World’s Columbian 
Exhibition, Cooper (1892) said, “The colored 
woman of to-day occupies, one may say, a unique 
position in this country. In a period of itself tran- 
sitional and unsettled, her status seems one of the 
least ascertainable and definitive of all the forces 
which make for our civilization. She is con- 
fronted by both a woman question and a race 
problem, and is as yet an unknown or an unac- 
knowledged factor in both” (Cooper, 45). Cooper 
here acknowledges the distinctiveness of black 
women in American democracy, and in this case 
formerly enslaved women as well as women 
coming of age in the early years of freedom. She 
quickly points out their social location as central 
to both the “race problem” and the “woman ques- 
tion” has not been sufficiently theorized. Still, 
she highlights the important role black women 
were already playing in American politics 
through their organizations and through the shap- 
ing of men’s political behavior. Further, she con- 
siders the special knowledge that black women 
bring to multiple institutions—education, polli- 
tics, criminal justice, and healthcare—and calls 
in particular on black men to recognize black 
women’s import in reforming those institutions. 
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A Voice from the South is the first book-length 
text to explicitly advocate for black women’s 
unique epistemological perspectives as both a 
moral and political imperative for American 
democracy, and to analyze black women’s rela- 
tionship to the nation’s growing global 
sensibility. 

Class was a central, though sometimes 
implicit, feature in Cooper’s analysis of black 
women’s position vis-a-vis social institutions. 
She was aware, however, like many of her ante- 
bellum abolitionist predecessors, of the distinct 
economic disadvantages that black women expe- 
rienced as a result of their intersecting race and 
class positions. She advocated for black women 
to have access to education and other economic 
resources and frequently criticized black men on 
this account, declaring that on questions of other 
matters pertinent to the race they were especially 
vocal but were strangely silent on issues that 
would improve the status of women. She was 
also especially critical of the institution of mar- 
riage as a site in and through which women were 
economically subjugated and unable to reach 
their full potential as contributors to improving 
the nation. As such, Cooper brought forth an 
analysis of race, class, and gender in a moment 
where class for African Americans had transi- 
tioned from the dichotomous categories of 
enslaved or free. 

Whereas Cooper’s work shaped sociological 
theory through a focus on the lived experiences 
and epistemology of black women, Du Bois’s 
work on the simultaneity of institutions of oppres- 
sion were largely a critique of structure. As such, 
although Du Bois rarely considered the simulta- 
neity of race and class and gender, like Cooper 
and other black women writers did, race and class 
or race and gender were central to his under- 
standing of the racialized structure of American 
inequality. As Du Bois scholar Ange-Marie 
Hancock (2005) notes, Du Bois’s work contains 
allusions to either a “theory of multiple yet mutu- 
ally exclusive identities and oppressions, or 
toward a theory of intersecting and mutually con- 
stitutive identities and oppressions” (2005:74). 
Writing about the experiences of black women, 
Du Bois, like Cooper, is concerned with how the 
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woman question and the Negro question can be 
simultaneously considered. Similarly, writing 
about the experiences of poor black people in 
Philadelphia’s Seventh Ward, Du Bois (1899) 
actively considers how racial disadvantage co- 
occurs and intersects with economic disadvan- 
tage, theorizing the two as mutually constitutive 
and reinforcing forms of oppression that uniquely 
affected black people in an anti-black society. Du 
Bois, thus, applies theories of intersecting oppres- 
sions to his findings in the field, and it is this 
theoretical perspective that undergirds his analy- 
ses in the studies produced through the Atlanta 
Sociological Laboratory (Wright 2016). 
Journalist Ida B. Wells-Barnett is also central 
to founding theories of intersectionality in early 
black sociology, applying intersecting theories of 
race, class, and gender to her analyses of lynch- 
ings in the South (Wells-Barnett 1959). Wells- 
Barnett’s analysis is rooted in lived in experiences 
but is simultaneously critical of the social struc- 
tures that shape lived experience. As such, Wells- 
Barnett’s work is perhaps the most similar to 
modern black feminist analyses. It takes on a par- 
ticular problem—the national problem of lynch- 
ing—and examines the phenomenon from 
multiple institutional perspectives, uncovering 
the economic, sexual, and social control motiva- 
tions for the persistent and unpunished violence. 
She roundly critiques a criminal justice system 
that gestured towards civility but was, in fact, 
overtaken by a spirit of lawlessness and an 
“unwritten law” of lynching. Engaging in one of 
the first known uses of content analysis in sociol- 
ogy, Wells combed newspaper accounts of lynch- 
ings, creating a statistical record of lynching and 
what she called its “alleged causes,” which she 
compiled in the pamphlet A Red Record, pub- 
lished in 1895 with a preface from Frederick 
Douglass. In a 1900 follow-up essay to her origi- 
nal analysis, Wells writes, “instead of lynchings 
being caused by assaults upon women, the statis- 
tics show that not one-third of the victims of 
lynchings are even charged with such crimes” 
(Wells-Barnett, 73). She highlights, instead, the 
significant number of unpunished rapes endured 
by black women at the hands of white men com- 
pared to the dearth of such crimes, alleged or 
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actual, perpetrated by black men against white 
women. Here, then, Wells-Barnett uses method- 
ological innovations—content and _ statistical 
analyses—to substantiate her epistemological 
claims about anti-black racism, lynching, eco- 
nomic inequality, and sexual violence in the 
South and beyond (Royster 1997). 

In addition to these contributions on the inter- 
section of race, labor, and capital as explanatory 
factors in lynchings, Wells-Barnett made signifi- 
cant theoretical contributions to how black femi- 
nism would later more explicitly incorporate sex 
and sexuality into analyses of economic and 
racial inequality. Offering up a discursive analy- 
sis of what Patricia Hill Collins would call “con- 
trolling images,’ Wells-Barnett critiqued the 
myth of the black male rapist and the black 
female prostitute, both narratives constructed in 
the public discourse and media as justifications 
for lynching. She deconstructed these narratives 
and demonstrated their relationship to economic 
competition in a South where whites were deter- 
mined to maintain complete political and eco- 
nomic control through whatever means. It was 
this plain deconstructive analysis that led to the 
burning of her paper, The Free Speech and 
Headlight of Memphis, and her inability to return 
to the city. In an editorial she wrote in the paper 
on May 21, 1892, a couple of months after three 
of her friends were murdered by a lynch mob for 
running an economically profitable grocery, 
Wells-Barnett declared: “Nobody in this section 
of the country believes the old threadbare lie that 
Negro men rape white women. If Southern white 
men are not careful, they will over-reach them- 
selves and public sentiment will have a reaction; 
a conclusion will then be reached which will be 
very damaging to the moral reputation of their 
women.” Here, Wells-Barnett provides a sophis- 
ticated analysis of the discourse about race and 
moral superiority that supported the institution of 
lynch law in the American South in the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth century. Later, schol- 
ars working in the black feminist tradition would 
apply similar discursive analyses to constructions 
of “welfare queens” and “baby mamas,” decon- 
structing how these discourses were designed to 
obscure unequal economic relationships. 
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Intersectionality was central to these thinkers’ 
critical analyses of the social world as they 
worked to bridge empiricism and epistemology. 
For Cooper in particular, the experiences of black 
women were a starting point from which to assess 
the political landscape and theorize new possi- 
bilities for freedom with black women at the 
helm of addressing society’s ills. For Wells and 
Du Bois, the experiences of black people in their 
interactions with the social structure, particularly 
the economy, were the beginning point of theory- 
generation about the intersections of race and 
class or race and gender. Wells and Cooper 
offered epistemological critiques that privileged 
black women’s unique standpoint, while Du Bois 
uncovered how economic inequality and racial 
inequality created structurally unequal outcomes. 
Wells and Du Bois provided important method- 
ological interventions based on their understand- 
ing of intersectionality, and from these methods 
discovered new ways of thinking about how the 
intersection of social locations and social institu- 
tions worked together to disadvantage black peo- 
ple in general and black women in particular. 
Although they were working firmly within the 
structure of a discipline that, as Young and 
Deskins (2001) argue, drew on “the same para- 
digms, language, and logic employed by the cre- 
ators of not just racialist, but racist American 
social thought,” they nonetheless improved upon 
and created new theory and methods that prefig- 
ure the institutionalization of intersectionality. 
Their work is indeed the groundwork of socio- 
logical theories of intersectionality, foreshadow- 
ing how black feminist epistemologies are central 
to the development of methodological innovation 
in intersectionality research. 


23.4 Black Feminist Organizing 
and Modern Black Feminism 


Black feminist work, rooted in activist responses 
to conditions specific to black women’s lives in 
the context of American inequality, continued 
after this classical period, still carving out space 
in the public discourse for black women to author 
and theorize their own experiences. After the suf- 
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frage struggle underscored the identity, analytic, 
and epistemological fissures that excluded black 
women from visions of freedom in a changing 
nation, black women increasingly formed spaces 
to theorize their particular experiences, whether 
in the Jim Crow South or in Diasporic contexts. 
Some of the most significant work that served as 
the basis for intersectional theory and practice 
emerged from the organizing work of black 
women in the anti-imperialist, civil rights, and 
women’s rights movements in postwar era. 
Imperialist expansion, sexual violence against 
black women, degenerating conditions in black 
communities, an oppressive welfare state that 
frustrated black women’s ability to choose how 
and when they formed families, lack of access to 
equal healthcare, and persistent racial inequality 
were among the many manifestations of oppres- 
sion that black women’s consciousness raising 
and liberation groups organized to address. 


23.4.1 Black Feminist Theorizing 
on the Margins of Movements 


As with the classical period, black women’s post- 
suffrage organizing is central to understanding 
the development of black feminist thought in 
general and theorizations of intersectionality in 
particular. Although black feminist theorizing 
vis-a-vis communism and radicalism in the inter- 
war and immediate postwar periods is understud- 
ied, black women’s analyses of communist texts 
and ideologies shaped The Left and the African 
American intellectual enterprise. In one of her 
most widely cited essays, “An End to the Neglect 
of the Problems of the Negro Woman!” promi- 
nent radical thinker Claudia Jones (1949) 
implores labor unions to take up the cause of 
advocating for domestic workers to have the 
same labor protections as other workers to relieve 
their economic disenfranchisement. Highlighting 
what she dubbed the “double exploitation” of 
women as gender and class minorities, Jones 
contended that “negro women—as workers, as 
Negroes, and as women—are the most oppressed 
stratum of the whole population” (109). She 
described what she called the “superexploitation” 
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of black working class women, and drawing on 
U.S. Department of Labor statistics, she con- 
nected black women’s economic status to their 
place in movement politics and ideology. Perhaps 
most significant to one of the key interventions of 
black feminism, Jones analyzed how the denial 
of labor and property rights affected black wom- 
en’s ability to protect their bodies from white 
sexual violence. She calls out white women’s 
complicity in a system that lynched black men to 
avenge white women’s allegedly violated wom- 
anhood while simultaneously subjecting black 
women to “daily insults...in public places, no 
matter what their class, status, or position” (119). 
Sexual violence affected black women across 
class, but also was a result of their broad eco- 
nomic marginalization, rooted in an institutional- 
ized anti-black misogyny that imagined all black 
women as disposable laborers and disposable 
bodies. Although Jones’ political biographer 
(Davies 2007) notes that she frequently returned 
to the party line—that an anti-capitalist and anti- 
imperialist victory would alleviate if not eradi- 
cate black women’s marginalization—Jones’ 
theorizations of sexual violence against black 
women indicate her understanding of the specific 
intersections of oppression for black women. 
They also underscore some of black people’s, 
and black women’s in particular, frustrations 
with the radical Left in this particular historical 
moment. 

In the height of the civil rights and Black 
Power eras, black women worked diligently in a 
wide range of organizations, from civil rights 
organizations like the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference to the Black Panther 
Party to the National Organization for Women. 
Some prominent black feminists straddled mul- 
tiple organizations, like attorney Florynce 
Kennedy who helped found NOW and worked 
diligently in the Black Power Movement 
(Kennedy 1976; Randolph 2015). These wom- 
en’s labor often went unseen and exploited in 
these organizational contexts, and their experi- 
ences were often marginalized in movement 
goals. In organizing for their liberation, black 
women found themselves again trapped by a dis- 
cursive and policy erasure of their lives and expe- 
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riences of inequality. For instance, advocating for 
reprieve from and punishment for domestic vio- 
lence meant relying on police who were often 
hostile to the interests of black men and women. 
Also, while some white women advocated for the 
right to control their fertility, including the right 
to be sterilized whenever they chose without the 
consent of their partners or physicians’ restric- 
tions, black women and other women of color 
were still facing forced sterilizations, performed 
without their knowledge and often at the behest 
of government organizations. These women, who 
were forming the basis for the reproductive jus- 
tice movement, were excluded from consider- 
ations and protections for which white women, 
and white middle class women especially, were 
striving. Socialist and other anti-capitalist move- 
ments too often subsumed practices of inequality 
that disproportionately affected certain groups 
under an umbrella that would supposedly resolve 
itself when labor triumphed over capital. At every 
turn, the dominant narratives of most large-scale 
movement organizations ignored, or at least 
downplayed, the experiences of black women 
and the histories of anti-black misogyny that 
undergirded all systems of oppression. Yet, out of 
this praxis came further refinement and expan- 
sion of black feminist theorizing on race, gender, 
and class oppression as systems, as well as spe- 
cific intersectional analyses of social institu- 
tions—family, health, the labor market and 
economy, religion, politics, and education. 

The intersection of race and gender, and spe- 
cifically disadvantaged positions in those two 
systems, remained central to black feminist con- 
ceptions of the structure of inequality in America. 
Analyzing black women’s economic lives as 
enslaved and later as relegated to the worst pay- 
ing jobs in the labor force, intersectionality theo- 
rists carefully delineated how black women’s 
distinct economic subjugation was rooted in anti- 
black misogyny. Writing in 1970, lawyer and 
scholar Pauli Murray argued that “the economic 
disabilities of women generally are aggravated in 
the case of black women,” highlighting how a 
significant proportion of working women of color 
were then employed as domestic laborers with no 
labor protections (195). The denial of labor 
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protections for this class of workers was an 
explicit denial of labor rights to black women. 
Black feminist historians have noted how domes- 
tic labor was framed as black women’s work, 
continuing slavery-era discourse about black 
women’s “special talents” as wet nurses, nannies, 
and cooks during slavery (Sharpless 2010; 
Wallace-Sanders 2009). These discourses 
reflected and reinforced black women’s eco- 
nomic disempowerment but also underscored 
their particular vulnerability as unprotected and 
undervalued laborers. Their working conditions 
rendered them subject to sexual violence and 
physical abuse while earning low wages that 
were often withheld by employers. Black femi- 
nist theorists connected this subjugation to the 
maintenance of white racial supremacy and capi- 
talism domestically and internationally. 


23.4.2 Theorizing Sexual Violence 


Black women also organized against sexual, 
reproductive, and heterosexist oppression in the 
United States and in the communities of color in 
the developing world. These systems were con- 
ceptualized as intersecting and were analyzed for 
how they contributed to economic disadvantage 
while simultaneously compounding racial disad- 
vantage. While all women—across class and 
marital status—were disadvantaged by patriar- 
chal power that governed sex, black women 
experienced a racialized sexual oppression that 
meant that anyone could lay claim to their bodies 
and they would have little to no recourse. 
Constant assaults against black women con- 
strained their labor choices, further exposing 
them to economic disadvantage. Thus, their orga- 
nizing also recognized the economic underpin- 
nings of unchecked sexual violence. This work 
laid the foundation for Joan Little, a woman tried 
for defending herself against an assailant, to be 
acquitted in 1974 (McGuire 2011). This verdict, 
widely seen as a victory of a multiracial move- 
ment coalition, helped change how the law 
treated rape and opened the door for marital rape 
to be punished. Black women’s decades of resis- 
tance to sexual violence, and their strivings to 
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protect themselves, helped win broad victories 
for women in general. 

Black feminist theorists saw sexual violence 
as tied to reproductive oppression, writing elo- 
quently about practices of forced birth control 
and sterilization of people of color in the U.S. 
and abroad. Because access to welfare benefits 
was often predicated upon visits to specific clin- 
ics or doctors, women of color were forced to 
exchange their reproductive liberty, usually with- 
out their knowledge, for meager economic 
resources in a society that designed and profited 
from their impoverishment and low wages. After 
surgical sterilizations abated, long-acting revers- 
ible contraception was often forced on black 
women, especially when those women were 
receiving welfare benefits. Yet, in cases where 
women wanted to access birth control, costs were 
often prohibitively high to enable them to do so. 
In addition to bodily reproductive oppression 
through forced sterilization, black women orga- 
nized in concert with several other movements, 
including the environmental movement, to high- 
light how the conditions in which black women 
found themselves were often not conducive to 
reproduction. Government disinvestment in black 
communities, lack of protection from violence, 
environmental hazards, and low wages all created 
circumstances in which black women could not 
choose to give life. 

In their critique of the system of patriarchy 
that enabled sexual violence against black women 
and the restriction of their reproductive choices 
based on their economic status, black women— 
and black lesbian women in particular (CRC 
1977; Lorde 1984a, b)—also launched a critique 
of heterosexism, which they argued was integral 
to the deployment of racial, economic, and gen- 
der inequality. Writing in This Bridge Called My 
Back, published on the Kitchen Table: Women of 
Color Press started by Barbara Smith, Cheryl 
Clarke (1983 [1995]) contended that, “while the 
black man may consider racism his primary 
oppression, he is hard put to recognize that sex- 
ism is inextricably bound up with the racism the 
black woman must suffer, nor can he see that no 
women (or men for that matter) will be liberated 
from the original “master-slave” relationship, 
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viz., that between men and women, until we are 
all liberated from the false premise of heterosex- 
ual superiority” (246). Black lesbian women 
struggled against heterosexism in movement 
organizations and dismal economic outcomes 
that were a product of their intersecting race, 
gender, and sexuality statuses. They were also 
central to a radical broadening of the foci of black 
feminist praxis to more definitively include atten- 
tion to global oppressions, sexuality oppressions, 
trans* oppression, and the intersection of race, 
gender, and disability studies. 


23.4.3 From Parallels to Intersections 


As part of the turn towards new language in the 
theorization of black women’s experience, black 
feminist intellectuals began to more explicitly 
resist the parallelism in the juxtaposition of anal- 
yses of racism and sexism. Whereas aligning the 
two had been a moral and rhetorical strategy used 
by women abolitionists to advocate for the end of 
slavery, describing slavery’s ills as something 
that burdened black enslaved women and white 
mistresses equally was neither accurate or aligned 
with achieving justice. After slavery, describing 
the race problem as akin to the problem of wom- 
en’s suffrage or other forms of inequality yielded 
friction between black and white women suffrag- 
ists. Black women’s employment in dangerous 
and grossly underpaid domestic labor in the 
homes of white women, even those white women 
who were not wealthy, further highlighted the 
distinctions in outcomes between black and white 
women. Further, these inequities could not be 
explained away with merely an analysis of class 
inequality. Black feminist theorists therefore 
emphasized that sexism and racism were inextri- 
cably linked with the mechanisms of capitalism, 
rather than operating as mere derivative outcomes 
of capitalism. 

Although a few theorists continued to analyze 
the parallels between racism and sexism in the 
1960s and into the 1970s, this kind of theorizing 
fell out of favor as black women intellectuals 
worked to more accurately articulate how multi- 
ple systems of oppression interacted with one 
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another to produce differential outcomes based 
on one’s position in the structure of power. Rather 
than “twin evils,’ then, racism and sexism were 
increasingly theorized as interdependent and 
mutually constitutive systems of oppression. 
Building on previous generations’ analyses of the 
“double slavery” or “double burden” of the 
woman question and the Negro question, black 
feminists in the 1960s increasingly began elabo- 
rating on the simultaneous outcomes of racism 
and sexism in mathematical terms. Drawing on 
Marxist critiques of women’s place in a capitalist 
society, activists like Frances Beale focused on 
how black women, as “the slave of slaves,’ were 
exposed to “double jeopardy” as they were 
exploited in labor markets that constrained them 
both on the basis of race and gender. But this 
double jeopardy implied more than the addition 
of one system to another (and therefore the abil- 
ity to subtract one system from the other and alto- 
gether absent its effects from existence); rather it 
signified a multiplying and reinforcing condition 
in which these respective systems do not exist 
without, and in fact enable, one another. 

It is this theorization of the gendered and 
racialized exploitation of black women, rooted in 
black feminist economic analyses since slavery, 
that heightened differences between black wom- 
en’s and white women’s respective movements 
for liberation. Beale (1970) argued that, “if the 
white groups do not realize that they are in fact 
fighting capitalism and racism, we do not have 
common bonds” (153), therefore requiring an 
anti-racist struggle that also recognized economic 
inequities and an anti-capitalist struggle that 
understood how eradicating racism was neces- 
sary for eliminating capitalism. In tandem with 
these analyses, black feminist activists elaborated 
on how sexism functioned to disadvantage black 
women in and outside of black communities, as 
well as how sexism and heterosexism within 
black communities reflected and reinforced both 
racism and capitalism. They critiqued the ten- 
dency to place the restoration of black men’s 
masculinity via patriarchy ahead of race and gen- 
der liberation for black women. They also decon- 
structed resurgent discourses about black 
people’s unfitness for the middle class family 
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model, including notions of “pathology,” black 
“matriarchy,”’ and the supposed inferiority of 
woman-headed households. 

Black women’s organizing in resistance to 
rape, economic oppression, sexual and reproduc- 
tive oppression, and racism forms the fundamen- 
tal backbone of intersectionality theorizing. It is 
in and through mobilization for self-preservation 
and survival that this aspect of black feminist 
theorizing emerged as a significant marker of 
black women’s experiences. This organizing, and 
the hard-fought gains won from black feminist 
activism since WWII, co-occurred with theory- 
building and the institutionalization that contrib- 
uted to the expansion of black feminist theory in 
the academy beginning in the 1980s. 


23.5 Black Feminist Theory 
and the Expansion 


of Intersectionality 


The expansion of racial, ethnic, and women’s 
studies departments in American institutions in 
the 1960s and 1970s provided the first broad- 
scale opportunity for the institutionalization of 
black women’s studies, and by the 1980s, black 
feminist intellectuals had formed a recognizable 
field, historiographical practice, and theoretical 
enterprise (Guy-Sheftall 1992). This field com- 
pelled a reimagining of black studies and wom- 
en’s studies, in addition to the core of various 
humanities and social science disciplines. 
Documenting and archiving of black women’s 
work as central to the American intellectual and 
activist enterprise, black women academics, 
intellectuals, and activists aimed to rewrite 
American history and the history of contempo- 
rary movements—women’s liberation and civil 
rights. This task included the development of 
new language to capture and theorize black wom- 
en’s experiences, a reformulation of coalition 
politics to maximize the possibilities for justice, 
and the recovery of a range of black women’s 
experiences into formally recognized aspects of 
the black feminist movement and black feminist 
thought. 
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As part of this expansion, and in tandem with 
movement organizing, black women scholars in 
and outside of the academy wrote corrective, 
descriptive, and theoretical scholarship about 
their experiences and the structure of inequality 
in the U.S. and globally. They fundamentally re- 
wrote American history, recovering the role black 
women played in shaping not only race, gender, 
and sexuality politics but also national politics. 
Highlighting the “racist, sexist, and class biases 
[that] are perpetuated in American historiogra- 
phy” (Scott 1982:87), they emphasized the 
importance of an intersectional focus in the grand 
narrative of American history, from slavery, to 
suffrage, to labor, to anti-war activism, to the 
civil rights, women’s rights, and LGBT move- 
ments. Just as movement activists had done in the 
1960s and 1970s, black feminist scholar-activists 
theorized race, class, gender, sexuality, gender 
presentation, ability, and nationality as part of a 
structural system of domination that influenced 
individual and group outcomes, privileging those 
on the chosen end of those status spectra and dis- 
advantaging those on the oppressed end. They 
consistently emphasized that the contemporary 
arrangement and structure of inequality was 
rooted in America’s capital origins in slavery. 
Yet, rather than recast slavery as solely an eco- 
nomic system that simply arranged an unequal 
system in service of itself, black feminists con- 
tended that in fact racism, anti-black misogyny, 
and suppression of labor worked in tandem to 
maintain white supremacy and capitalism simul- 
taneously. Proceeding from slavery, black femi- 
nist scholars critiqued the epistemic 
underpinnings of much work about black women, 
which towards the end of the civil rights era was 
influenced by the arguments of the Moynihan 
report and notions of a pathological black 
“matriarchy.” 

Black feminists also began intensive projects 
of anthologizing and canonizing black women’s 
work. Beginning with Hull et al. (1982) But Some 
of Us Are Brave, anthologies of black feminist 
writing, either by a sole author or a collection of 
writers, increasingly defined the field and the 
theoretical grounds on which intersectionality 
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would take hold. Brave was, at its core, a black 
feminist disciplinary intervention, covering 
women’s studies, black studies, and the humani- 
ties and social sciences. Angela Davis antholo- 
gized a set of her previously published essays in 
Women, Race, and Class in 1983. That same 
year, Barbara Smith’s edited volume, Home 
Girls: A Black Feminist Anthology, was pub- 
lished on Kitchen Table: Women of Color Press. 
Smith’s volume was disciplinarily expansive, 
including humanistic, social scientific, and aes- 
thetic works, and was also the most explicitly 
dedicated to highlighting the distinctive voices of 
black lesbian feminists in movement politics and 
aesthetic practice. In 1984, black feminist scholar 
bell hooks published a collection of essays on 
feminist theory. Ultimately, these and other 
anthologies and edited volumes rendered the 
contours of black feminist theorizing visible in 
academic contexts. 

Major theoretical formulations emerged from 
this work, as black feminists reflexively assessed 
their positions in the radical, women’s liberation, 
and civil rights movements as well as assessed 
their current economic positions. For black 
women scholars and activists, gender and sexual- 
ity oppression were not secondary forms of 
inequality that would fall away after capitalism 
or racism. In a discursive shift, Smith (1985) 
writes that “‘a black feminist perspective has no 
use for ranking oppressions, but instead demon- 
strates the simultaneity of oppressions as they 
affect Third World women’s lives” (6, emphasis 
added). This notion of a “simultaneity” of oppres- 
sion reflected a shift in movement politics from 
single-issue to multi-issue organizing in some of 
the mainstream organizations. Although black 
women had always been compelled to, in many 
ways, serve two or more movements, this new 
emphasis on coalition building, spurred on by 
Third World and indigenous feminist theorizing 
and activism, held major groups accountable for 
rethinking movement action. 

Simultaneity was inherently more complex 
than double-ness; even though the latter required 
a sense of simultaneity, it did not necessarily 
encapsulate the multiple oppressions black 
women were organizing against. Building on 
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W. E. B. Du Bois’ “double consciousness” of the 
turn of the century and Frances Beale’s (1970) 
“double jeopardy” nearly two decades previous, 
sociologist Deborah King (1988) offered “multi- 
ple jeopardy” and “multiple consciousness” to 
describe the context of black feminist theorizing 
and organizing, as well as the structure of inequal- 
ity. Recognizing that the widespread use of race- 
sex parallelism in social theory was largely due to 
its legibility and portability—‘the race-sex cor- 
respondence has been used successfully because 
the race model was a well-established and effec- 
tive pedagogical tool for both the theoretical con- 
ceptualization of and the political resistance to 
sexual inequality” (44)—King contended that 
this “race-sex correspondence” could not stand 
because within it, “all the women are white and 
all the blacks are men.” Further, in underscoring 
the limits of “double” and “triple” jeopardy, King 
highlights that “racism, sexism, and classism 
constitute three, interdependent control systems” 
(emphasis added, 47) for which an “interactive 
model” (Smith and Stewart 1983) is necessary. 
Importantly, King uses historical and contempo- 
rary instances of movement organizing to elabo- 
rate this interactive model, demonstrating the 
continued significance of experiences of organiz- 
ing against oppression to developing and refining 
black feminist theory in general, and intersec- 
tionality in particular. 

Other language emerged to capture the move 
beyond additive models of oppression. In addi- 
tion to multiple jeopardy/consciousness, Smith 
and Stewart’s (1983) notion of a “contextual 
interactive model/perspective” and Jeffries and 
Ransford’s (1980) “ethnogender” were exem- 
plary of language shifts intended to recognize the 
multiplicity, simultaneity, and interdependence 
of systems of inequality. Yet, Kimberlé 
Crenshaw’s (1989) “intersectionality’—which 
stood for ideas that had been theorized for more 
than a century under different names and through 
different forms—became canonical language and 
later shorthand for difference, diversity, and 
inclusion. Crenshaw elaborated the concept in 
two practical cases: a legal case of black women 
against General Motors (1989) and the case of 
women’s organizing against gendered violence 
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(1991). These two works exemplified the idea of 
an intersecting, interactive model of oppression 
that was interested in how interdependent sys- 
tems of oppression operated to erase the experi- 
ences of certain groups. Moreover, these papers, 
like other black feminist work emerging in the 
1980s, argued for a recognition of the vast intr- 
aracial diversity amongst black people and black 
women. This language was taken up in the work 
of critical race theorists and critical legal theo- 
rists, in some black feminist scholarly and activ- 
ist circles, and later would become common 
language in feminist movement politics. 

It was in this expansion period of intersection- 
ality theory in the 1980s that two disciplinary fis- 
sures—one epistemological and one 
methodological—emerged. Social science, in the 
inherently racist and sexist biases in its language, 
was often times ill-equipped to appropriately 
theorize about black women’s lives, experiences, 
and outcomes. Black social scientists in the 
1970s and 1980s, like the classical black sociolo- 
gists, found themselves up against a set of meth- 
ods that were based on faulty assumptions 
(Ladner 1973; Aldridge 2008). They conse- 
quently attempted to both build on these methods 
and devise new ones to appropriately address 
black women’s lives. While the humanities pro- 
vided a more expansive lens through which to 
conceptualize black women’s experiences, this 
created an empirical conundrum in enumerating 
inequality. Further, the rise of critical theory and 
post-structural and post-modern theories pushed 
scholars to move further from their subjects, an 
epistemic position anathema to the organizing- 
bases of black feminist theory. Black feminist 
theorists, notably Barbara Christian, were critical 
of this particular theoretical turn because of how 
it functioned to devalue, erase, and exclude black 
women’s work just as the process of formalizing 
black feminist theory was underway in the acad- 
emy. On the rise of theory as commodity in the 
1980s, Christian (1987) argued that “people of 
color have always theorized—but in forms quite 
different from the Western form of abstract logic. 
And I am inclined to say that our theorizing (and 
I intentionally use the verb rather than the noun) 
is often in narrative forms, in the stories we 
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create, in riddles and proverbs, in the play with 
language, since dynamic rather than fixed ideas 
seem more to our liking” (52). How to reconcile 
the knowledge that arose from lived experiences, 
one’s standpoint, as it were, with the knowledge 
that came from assessing categorical aggregate 
distributions of privilege and disadvantage 
became central to the course of intersectionality’s 
reassertion in sociology. 


23.6 Sociology and the Science 
of Intersectionality 


23.6.1 Black Feminist Thought 
and the Institutionalization 
of Intersectionality 


The sociologist Patricia Hill Collins is the black 
feminist scholar most frequently tied to the 
advent of intersectionality in the field. Her semi- 
nal monograph in this area, Black Feminist 
Thought ({1990] 2000), chronicled and built 
upon black women’s studies across disciplines, 
representing the first historiography of U.S. black 
feminist theory. It offered important new lan- 
guage to solidify the turn from parallelism to 
simultaneity and multiplicity. Describing how 
intersectionality related to the work she sought to 
undertake in Black Feminist Thought, Collins 
wrote: “Intersectional paradigms remind us that 
oppression cannot be reduced to one fundamental 
type, and that oppressions work together in pro- 
ducing injustice. In contrast, the matrix of domi- 
nation refers to how these intersecting oppressions 
are actually organized. Regardless of the particu- 
lar intersections involved, structural, disciplinary, 
hegemonic, and interpersonal domains of power 
reappear across quite different forms of oppres- 
sion” (18). Collins retools standpoint theory via a 
black feminist lens, and thus creates a threefold 
approach to black feminist theory and methodol- 
ogy. (1) Intersectionality, in her analysis, oper- 
ated on a meta-level to capture the simultaneity 
of oppressions in the lives of groups and individ- 
uals; (2) standpoint theory was the individual, 
epistemic ground on which black feminist 
thought was built and conceived on the micro- 
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level, as it had been since slavery; and (3) the 
matrix of domination was a macro-structural 
description of how these multiple oppressions 
were organized. These levels were at once co- 
occuring and interacting, as were the multiple 
systems of oppression. This sociological inter- 
vention, then, accounted for a long history of 
black feminist theorizing in the U.S., developed 
and refine language with which to better research 
inequality in the U.S., and highlighted the impor- 
tance of black feminist epistemologies to theoriz- 
ingaboutarangeofinstitutionalinequities—family, 
labor, religion, politics, and education amongst 
others. 

After the initial publication of Black Feminist 
Thought, black feminist theory and language 
were rapidly integrated into analyses of stratifica- 
tion. Rather than assuming gender meant white 
women and race meant black men, inequality 
scholars began to more consistently examine the 
“four categories”—black men, white men, black 
women, white women. While these categories 
continued to be extraordinarily limited in their 
recognition of intragroup diversity or racial and 
ethnic groups beyond black and white, the main- 
stream move from two categories of analysis to 
four or more significantly expanded the rigor and 
usefulness of inequality research, illuminating 
precisely how inequality affected groups in mul- 
tiple locations in the matrix of domination. 

Black feminist theory was also institutional- 
ized in the discipline in various ways, including 
the founding of Race, Gender, and Class journal 
in 1993! and the establishment of the Race, 
Gender, and Class section of the American 
Sociological Association in 1996. These formal 
academic channels, established by people who 
had been working in the bourgeoning field of 
“race, class, gender studies” for several years, 
provided a space for intersectional scholarship to 
be published, debated, and recognized. Still, 
competing ideas about what constituted race, 
class, and gender research, particularly in the 
context of which research was taken up and rec- 
ognized beyond the boundaries of the section, 


'The journal’s original title was Race, Sex, and Class and 
was changed to Race, Gender, and Class in 1995. 
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shaped both the institutionalization of intersec- 
tionality and how the theory would be expressed 
in the discipline. These priorities reflected the 
disciplinary rift evidenced in the 1980s between 
humanities and social scientific approaches to 
theorizing about inequality and black women’s 
experiences in particular. 


23.6.2 The Rise of Intersectionality 
Research in Sociology 


The 1990s marked the beginning of an explosion 
of intersectionality and intersectionality-inspired 
research—that is research that used the word 
“intersectionality” to describe its methods, the- 
ory, or epistemology; that explicitly drew on a 
race, class, gender paradigm to account for 
inequality; that analyzed race, gender, class, and 
another system of oppression or difference, like 
sexuality; and/or that acknowledged the research- 
er’s location in the matrix of domination to con- 
textualize the research and its findings. This 
proliferation occurred simultaneously with inter- 
sectionality’s institutionalization in the disci- 
pline, the rise of the reflexive turn in postmodern 
theory, and sociology’s reinvigorated commit- 
ment to documenting inequality as a distin- 
guishing disciplinary feature. The theory’s 
institutionalization yielded a large and broad 
field of work unified chiefly by its insistence on 
considering the simultaneity of oppressions, both 
as experienced by individuals and groups and as 
arranged in the matrix of domination. This expan- 
sive and diverse field yielded some of the most 
important sociological work on the nature of 
inequality in the post-civil rights era. However, 
its breadth yielded methodological and theoreti- 
cal challenges in the field. 

This work can be divided analytically into 
three distinct but interrelated branches: (1) 
empirical, (2) theoretical, and (3) methodologi- 
cal. The empirical branch of this work was inter- 
ested in how race, class, and gender interacted to 
affect a number of outcomes, from family forma- 
tion, maintenance, and parenting strategies (Dill 
1988; Jacobs 1994; McDonald 1997; Battle 
1999; Dillaway and Broman 2001), hiring prac- 
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tices (Bertrand and Mullainathan 2004; Pager 
and Quillian 2005), occupational segregation 
(Glenn 1992, 2009; Romero 1995; Wingfield 
2009), housing (Massey and Lundy 2001), orga- 
nizations (Acker 2000), political ideologies 
(Simien 2005), policy (Deitch 1993; Haney 1996; 
Roberts 1996; Mink 1999; Mink et al. 2003; 
Lovell 2002) and education (Bettie 2002; Stoll 
2013). This research also more explicitly treated 
sexuality as a category of analysis and lived 
experience, bringing theories of sexuality and 
queer theory into intersectional research (Gamson 
and Moon 2004; Moore 2008; Hunter 2010). 

The theoretical and methodological branches 
of this work both built on empirical intersection- 
ality research by assessing and refining its meth- 
ods and theoretical assumptions as well as 
continued in theory-building in ways somewhat 
separate from the developing body of empirical 
research. In an early sociological evaluation of 
the relationship of Marxist and neo-Marxist theo- 
ries to the claims of intersectionality theory, 
Belkhir (1996) carefully analyzes the respective 
relationships between Marxism and feminism 
and Marxism and race theory, concluding that 
Marxist theory nor class analysis alone are useful 
to understanding the fractured, rather than strictly 
hierarchical, nature of domination in the U.S. and 
globally. As with most theoretical analyses of 
intersectionality, Belkhir utilized a theoretical 
case study—hers was the case of domestic labor- 
ers and their employers—to demonstrate how 
and intersectional perspective might be used and 
why it, to the exclusion of other forms of analysis 
that did not take these intersections into account, 
should be used. 

Scholars consistently acknowledged the com- 
plexity of theorizing, researching, and writing 
about these interactive systems of domination. 
West and Fenstermaker (1995) proposed “doing 
difference” as a new way to think about these 
systems, contending that the mathematical meta- 
phors that had been used and critiqued since early 
black feminist thought—double, triple, intersect- 
ing, simultaneous, multiplicative, additive. In a 
symposium of responses to West and 
Fenstermaker’s article, several scholars expressed 
reservations with the authors’ apparent elision of 
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power and oppression for the language of “doing” 
difference. In her response, Collins (1995) 
offered a classic critique of postmodernism, con- 
tending that social constructions of “difference” 
had erased the very real systems of racism, patri- 
archy, and capitalism. She reviewed the field of 
race, class, and gender studies up to that point to 
rearticulate some of the key theoretical claims in 
her work and the work of activists and theorists 
working in the black feminist tradition. 
Describing the existing language, Collins wrote, 
“,.the notion of interlocking oppressions refers 
to the macro level connections linking systems of 
oppression such as race, class, and gender. This is 
the model describing the social structures that 
create social positions. Second, the notion of 
intersectionality describes micro level pro- 
cesses—namely how each individual and group 
occupies a social position within interlocking 
structures of oppression described by the meta- 
phor of intersectionality. Together they shape 
oppression” (492). This response and other simi- 
lar responses revealed the theoretical tensions in 
the postmodern turn in critical theory and the 
lived experiences of people of color and other 
marginalized groups and their theorizations of 
those experiences. 

The West and Fenstermaker symposium also 
underscored ongoing epistemological concerns 
in intersectionality research, both as a result of 
the erasure of black feminist activism and theory 
as well as exogenous forces, like the rise of post- 
modern theory, from outside of the discipline. 
Still, working in the tradition of black feminist 
thought, several race, class, and gender sociolo- 
gists highlighted the importance of the scholar- 
ship in black women’s studies and moreover the 
voices of black women as key to understanding 
inequality and to theoretical innovations in soci- 
ology (Barnett et al. 1999). Jewish, Latina, and 
Asian women scholars also contributed to theo- 
rizing on intersectionality, drawing on standpoint 
theory and the history of women of color orga- 
nizing separately and in coalitions with black 
women (Chow 1987; Blea 1992; Martinez 1996; 
Greenebaum 1999; Bettie 2002; Wilkins 2004). 

If the epistemological question, a source of 
tension in the evolution of intersectionality, was 
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not fully addressed during this period in 
intersectionality’s development in sociology, the 
related questions of methodology were ampli- 
fied. Sociologists working in the area of race, 
class, and gender and in adjacent areas of inquiry 
have been chiefly concerned with how to deploy 
intersectionality methodologically (Cuadraz and 
Uttal 1999; McCall 2005; Bowleg 2008; Choo 
and Ferree 2010). The wide emphasis on issues 
of method could at once be seen as the disciplin- 
ary requirements for sound and precise method- 
ology and as an attempt to nullify or at least 
muddy the findings of intersectionality research. 
Critics expressed concern about the lack of a uni- 
form method and skepticism about measuring the 
interactive effects of discrete systems of power 
on individual and group outcomes. Moreover, 
assessing and measuring such complex dynamics 
so that findings might be considered definitive, 
authoritative, or significant often necessitated 
leaving certain variables or categories out alto- 
gether. Researchers thus needed to account meth- 
odologically for these absences, even as it was 
evident that these absences mattered for 
outcomes. 


23.6.3 Intersectionality’s 
Methodological 
and Epistemological 
Complexities 


After over a decade of increased intersectionality 
research in sociology, sociologist Leslie McCall 
(2005), writing primarily about women’s studies 
but implicitly to sociology as well, surveyed the 
methodological approaches of intersectional 
research. Providing a typology of intersectional 
research that is now widely used across humani- 
ties and social science disciplines, McCall 
attempts to construct a bridge between interdisci- 
plinary fields, like gender and sexuality studies, 
and disciplinary fields, like sociology. The dis- 
tinctions she draws between typologies are as 
much about the theoretical assumptions that 
undergird scholars’ methodologies—“‘the philo- 
sophical underpinnings of methods and the kinds 
of substantive knowledge that are produced in the 
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application of methods” (1774)—as they are 
about precisely how scholars investigate their 
subjects. Imagining these approaches on a con- 
tinuum of the conceptualization of categories, 
McCall describes the (1) “anticategorical” 
approach, which rejects categories given the flu- 
idity of social identities and structures and resem- 
bles the ethnomethodological approach of “doing 
difference”; (2) the “intracategorical” approach, 
which recognizes the slippage of categorical 
boundaries while also holding those categories 
constant, particularly in terms of structures of 
oppression; and (3) the intercategorical approach, 
which accepts categories based largely on how 
they are created by hegemonic structures in order 
to measure and assess inequalities, while implic- 
itly recognizing (outside of the context of the 
research) the shifting nature of these boundaries. 
The intercategorical approach is one McCall 
described as applicable to her own research on 
the structural intersections of race, class, and 
gender inequality across social institutions, and 
employment in particular. Although these kinds 
of large-scale quantitative analysis that account 
for inequities between groups at multiple inter- 
sections were and are sometimes cast as irrevoca- 
bly complex, they nevertheless have, in the years 
since the publication of McCall’s work, increased 
significantly. 

Developing along quantitative and qualitative 
lines within the discipline, intersectionality 
research described the precise nature of inequal- 
ity across groups, space, and place; illustrated 
how categories of race, class, gender, and sexual- 
ity were made and re-made by state and individ- 
ual actors (Moore 2008; Hunter 2010); accounted 
for how individuals and groups made sense of 
categories of identity and instances of domina- 
tion within place and space contexts (Garcia 
2012; Robinson 2014); and attended to unac- 
counted for social locations (Chun 2011; Moore 
2011). This scholarship both generated empirical 
research and built on existing research, expand- 
ing intersectionality’s scope to include a wide 
range of study types that were focused on uncov- 
ering the relational nature of social inequality 
and oppression, how groups navigated equality 
vis-a-vis their social locations, and how 
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overarching social structures reinforced the 
inequality order. 

Through this scholarship, the discipline carved 
out the scientific boundaries of intersectionality 
research in sociology, even as approaches to and 
uses of intersectionality in the field remained var- 
ied. On the whole, sociology bracketed the more 
“complicated” aspects of theory, particularly as 
they had been articulated by black feminist and 
black queer theorists, in favor of a theoretical 
approach that could be more easily integrated 
into existing paradigms in stratification and 
inequality research. Intersectionality’s main the- 
oretical assumptions were widely portable—sys- 
tems of oppression are interlocking and the 
effects of this should be assessed at micro, meso, 
and macro levels. In the process, methodological 
consistency and replicability became essential to 
transforming intersectionality into a discipli- 
narily legible science. Because methodology and 
theory are often created and refined in a dialecti- 
cal process, this methodological work of trim- 
ming intersectionality into a sociological science 
simply demonstrated the various conceptions of 
science and approaches to analyses that under- 
gird sociological scholarship. 


23.7. Black Feminist Theorizing 
and the Legacy 


of Intersectionality 


As a robust and diverse assessment of interlock- 
ing systems of oppression with attention to 
empirical data, sociology’s engagement with 
intersectionality has transformed sociological 
research on stratification. Through the use of 
qualitative and quantitative empirical data, and 
theorizing that has emerged from these research 
findings, sociologists have been able to empiri- 
cally confirm and theoretically complement the 
major tenets of intersectionality that black femi- 
nist scholars have articulated since slavery. This 
work theorizes the mechanisms of inequality 
largely as they affect groups at different social 
locations, e.g., black lesbian women or working 
class white men, as well as how social structures 
of inequality interlock to create disadvantage. It 
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has become increasingly influential in how 
non-profit organizations, philanthropic groups, 
and public policy scholars think about inequality. 

Yet, as part of a broader range of black femi- 
nist theorizing, intersectionality has not yet been 
fully integrated into sociological knowledge pro- 
duction practices. There is a disjuncture between 
the black feminist origins of intersectionality and 
the deployment of intersectionality in sociology. 
Sociology tacitly recognizes that people experi- 
ence the world as their simultaneous embodi- 
ments and social locations in the matrix of 
domination, and therefore and cannot be neatly 
subdivided into categories. Yet, by taking catego- 
ries as the enduring unit of analysis, even solely 
for purposes of creating a general narrative about 
inequality, the specific mechanisms of inequality 
for people at the most marginalized social loca- 
tions are obscured. Further, the workings of 
oppression—the fundamental questions of 
power—are often inadvertently obscured in 
social scientific research. Conversely, black femi- 
nist theorists strove tirelessly to interrogate and 
make visible these systems of power, and not 
solely how the systems manifested in people’s 
lives. The discipline thus lacks a key historio- 
graphical consciousness about the development 
of intersectionality within the context of a long 
history of black feminist theorizing and black 
women’s organizing and activism. As a result, its 
epistemological blindspots and insistence on a 
certain kind of empiricism continue to ensure 
that most new intersectionality theorizing hap- 
pens outside of the discipline. 

With the popularization of intersectionality in 
the academy and the public discourse, there have 
been multiple calls for scholars to “move beyond” 
the concept, even as it has been divorced from its 
epistemic origins and thus shorn of its original 
potential as a methodological and theoretical 
intervention in traditional disciplinary forms of 
knowledge. Collins (2015) acknowledges this 
shift, arguing that “intersectionality now garners 
its share of self-proclaimed experts and critics of 
its ideas and potential, many of whom demon- 
strate unsettling degrees of amnesia and/or igno- 
rance concerning the scope of intersectional 
knowledge projects writ large’ (11). In her 
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assessment of black feminist theorizing and the 
function of shorthand concepts like “the politics 
of respectability,’ “standpoint,” and “intersec- 
tionality,’ black feminist historian Brittney 
Cooper (2015) encouraged black feminist theo- 
rists across disciplines to finish covering the the- 
oretical ground of black feminist thought. This 
pushback against intersectionality in and beyond 
the discipline reflects a broad fatigue with the 
idea and its prominence, our various disciplinary 
needs to be in constant search of new theories, 
and an unwillingness to reckon how the theoreti- 
cal shortcuts we have taken to arrive at our 
respective versions of intersectionality have com- 
promised our ability to fully appreciate the 
concept. 

The popularity of intersectionality in the 
2010s grew as a result of a proliferation of black 
feminist work on social media (Jarmon 2013), a 
reinvigoration of feminist movement politics in 
response to America’s rape culture, an expanded 
recognition of the experience of trans* people, 
and increased constraints on women’s reproduc- 
tive rights. Further, in response to the murder of 
Michael Brown in August 2014, the founding of 
Black Lives Matter by community organizers 
Patrisse Cullors, Alicia Garza, and Opal Tometi 
also thrust intersectionality into the public dis- 
course. Black feminist activists in particular have 
been especially vocal about the importance of 
intersectionality in the Black Lives Matter move- 
ment, highlighting the victimization of black 
women by the state, via extrajudicial violence, 
and through domestic violence in black commu- 
nities. This resurgence of attention to black femi- 
nist organizing created a new opportunity for 
black feminist theorizing, returning to the origins 
of intersectionality to refine how twenty-first 
century movement politics affect theory-building 
and vice versa. 

The two broad tracts of intersectionality 
research—the theoretical and discursive analysis 
in humanities and the empirical data focus in the 
social sciences—continue to shape the develop- 
ment of the theory, albeit in different directions 
and to somewhat divergent ends. Academic work 
occurs in tandem and sometimes in cooperation 
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with organizing work. Increased attention to the 
radical potential of conversations about organiz- 
ing and scholarship might theoretically inform 
more than just the inequality literature, but also 
the social movements literature as well (Cohen 
2004). From its inception, black feminist theory 
has suggested that inquiry should begin with 
lived experience and help refine and drive theory- 
building and empirical investigations. Black fem- 
inist scholars have continued to hold this 
theoretical tenet as central to their intersectional 
investigations, recognizing the dialectical rela- 
tionship between theory and practice. By engag- 
ing more directly with black feminist theories of 
intersectionality outside of the discipline, as well 
as the intersectionality theory developed within 
the field of sociology since the classical period, 
sociologists can strengthen the robustness of 
intersectionality by not avoiding or bracketing 
some of its more reflexive and critical theoretical 
histories. This more comprehensive engagement 
would illuminate how the macro-structural con- 
tours of the matrix of domination, the lived expe- 
riences of identity at multiple social locations, 
and coalition-based social movements function 
simultaneously to shape outcomes, theory, meth- 
ods, and practice. 
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